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AN INQUIRY INTO THE COMPOSITIONAL INTERESTS 

OF PUPILS IN THE SEVENTH AND EIGHTH 

GRADES 1 



JAMES H. HARRIS 
Superintendent of Schools, Dubuque, Iowa 



I. THE PURPOSE OF THE INQUIRY 

The purpose of this inquiry was to determine, if possible, the 
dominating lines of interest of the child with reference to the 
material for composition. It has long been my contention that 
the material for compositional purposes should be sought in the 
interests, activities, and needs of the child, and that if we could 
determine at any given stage what the dominating interests of 
the child are, we could easily determine the line of his expressional 
interests; that the material for compositional work has been too 
much imposed from without and too little invoked from within; 
that it has been determined by the convenience and views of the 
teacher, rather than the interests and activities of the child; 
that it has been a forced and artificial process rather than a natural 
and spontaneous process. 

At the same time it is proper to state that while this has been 
my viewpoint in reference to the material for composition, it has 
not been my purpose to demonstrate either the truth or falsity 
of this view. Wholly apart from whether the material should be 
sought in the interests of the child or imposed by the teacher 
without reference to those interests, there should be something 
of definite value to the teacher in an inquiry such as this. 

It at least gives her the viewpoint of the child; it gives her 
some definite data upon which to base the selection of her com- 
positional topics; and it should result, whatever interpretation 
she may place upon the data, in increased efficiency. 

In brief, then, my purpose in the inquiry was, first, to secure 

1 Read before the Elementary School Section of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, November 29, 191 2. 
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some definite facts regarding the compositional interests of seventh- 
and eighth-grade children; and, second, through this inquiry, 
to be of service to the teacher by giving her the children's point 
of view. 

II. SCOPE OF THE INQUIRY 

This inquiry was made in the Minneapolis public schools two 
years ago and covers the seventh and eighth grades only; that 
is, children ranging in age from about thirteen to fifteen. 

The inquiry was approached from two points of view: first, 
from the point of view of types of compositions — narrative, descrip- 
tive, explanatory, and reasoning or argument; second, from the 
point of view of correlation with school studies and school activi- 
ties, and with actual and imaginary experiences of the child him- 
self or of others. The study as to the four types of composition 
covered 522 children and that based on correlations and experience 
covered 520 children. 

Supplementary inquiries were made, first, in the way of a test 
wherein ten specific titles were set, representing in a general way 
certain correlations and experiences, from which the pupil selected 
his favorite topic and wrote a brief composition thereon; second, 
an inquiry mixing correlations with types. This last was significant 
and of considerable incidental value, but one may not, perhaps, 
attach too much independent weight to its findings. 

III. METHOD OF INQUIRY 

The method of inquiry followed in this study was as follows: 
In the first group, which we will call Group A, correlations with 
school studies and personal and imaginary experiences constituted 
the field of inquiry. After careful criticism by some members of 
the Department of Education at the University of Minnesota, 
eleven sentences were selected as follows : 

A topic connected with your study of history. 

A topic connected with your study of geography. 

A topic connected with your study of physiology and hygiene. 

A topic connected with your study of civil government. 

A topic connected with the life of some great man or woman. 

A topic connected with your work in manual training or cookery. 

A topic connected with the literature you are reading. 
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A topic connected with some experience you have actually had. 

A topic connected with some experience another person or an animal has 
actually had. 

A topic connected with some experience you imagine yourself having. 

A topic connected with some experience you imagine some other person 
or an animal having. 

No specific topics were given. This method was adopted in 
order to inhibit the possibility of momentary attraction to some 
specific and alluring title, wholly apart from whether the pupil 
was genuinely interested in that particular type or not. 

From this list, each pupil was to indicate three choices — a 
first, second, and third. 

The first inquiry, which was later relegated to second place, 
contained under each correlation or experience a group of specific 
topics, but because of the chance that some attractive title might 
win "flash-light" favor, we determined to place our main reliance 
upon the inquiry from which specific topics were excluded. The 
original questionnaire, however, is not without possibilities of 
significance, and its form and content are here given: 

A topic connected with your study of history; such as: the settlement 
of Jamestown; Burgoyne's campaign and its results; the causes of the Civil 
War. 

A topic connected with your study of physiology and hygiene; such as: 
the lungs and their work; how tuberculosis may be stamped out; the purposes 
of food. 

A topic connected with your study of geography; such as: the surface 
features of Minnesota; a week in London; the wine industry of France. 

A topic connected with your study of civil government; such as: the 
functions of a city council; why and how taxes are levied; the powers of 
Congress. 

A topic connected with your study of literature and reading; such as: 
the story of the Great Stone Face; a description of Miles Standish; Review 
of The Man without a Country. 

A topic connected with the life of some great man or woman; such as: 
the boyhood of Andrew Jackson ; appearance and character of Queen Elizabeth; 
life and writings of Henry W. Longfellow. 

A topic connected with some experience you have actually had; such as: 
a narrow escape I once had; an afternoon I spent on the river; how I earned 
my first dollar. 

A topic connected with some experience another person or an animal has 
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actually had; such as: what my father told me about his boyhood; my chum's 
pets; how my friends say they spent the last Fourth of July. 

A topic connected with some experience you imagine yourself having; 
such as: my trip to the moon; what I saw in fairyland; what I would do 
with $500 if it were given me now to use as I pleased. 

A topic connected with some experience you imagine some other person 
or an animal having; such as: one day's adventures of a rabbit; the imaginary 
experiences of a tramp; the biography of a dog. 

A topic connected with your work in manual training or cookery; such 
as: how to make a sleeve board; how to make a salad; how to make a kite. 

In Group B, where the investigation was made from the point 
of view of types of composition — that is, narrative, descriptive, 
explanatory, and reasoning — we followed two methods. In the 
first inquiry, the statement of the four types was followed by four 
specific topics, thus, 

A reasoning topic; such as: why United States senators should be elected 
by the people; why arithmetic is a more valuable study than history; why 
playgrounds should be established; some reasons why I desire an education. 

A narrative topic; such as: the discoveries of Columbus; the adventures 
of a dime; the life of Washington; a skating accident. 

A descriptive topic; such as: a description of our doctor; a description 
of a pet cat or dog; a week in London or Paris; the scenic beauties of Colorado. 

An explanatory topic; such as: how to make a coat hanger; how to play 
basket-ball; how to make apple pie; how the president of the United States 
is elected. 

Each type was given the same number of specific topics. 

In the second inquiry, no specific types were named or suggested. 
The form was as follows: 

If you were asked to select a topic for written composition from one of 
the following kinds or types, which would you select as your first choice? 
Your second choice ? 

A reasoning topic. 

An explanatory topic. 

A narrative topic. 

A descriptive topic. 

The sheets of paper containing these topics were in every 
inquiry sliced, thoroughly shuffled, and then distributed. This 
made it impossible that any one topic should have the advantage 
of first or last catch of the eye. As we all know, first place or 
last place has a suggestive value over topics or statements in the 
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middle, and to avoid this, we sliced the topics, shuffled them, 
and distributed them, so that there was a high degree of proba- 
bility that every topic would have its chance of first or last view, 
and that no topic would have an advantage over the others. No 
comments were made except the mere statement of what was 
required. The topics were not even read, so that there was no 
possibility of any suggestive influence emanating from the tone 
of the voice or through the subtle preference that will unconsciously 
and unintentionally reveal itself by slight variation in emphasis 
or accent. 

The same form of expression was used in every sentence, so 
that there would be no influence through variation. The same 
size of type was used and the same number of illustrations, where 
illustrations were used at all. So far as we could, therefore, we 
guarded ourselves against the intrusion of any extraneous factors 
or elements and reduced the influence of suggestion to a minimum. 

IV. RESULTS OF THE INQUIRY 

The results of this inquiry are indicated by the following tables 
and by the appended graphic charts. 

In a general way and by way of summary, it may be stated that 
so far as types of composition are concerned, the order of preference 
in the matter of types was as follows: (i) narrative; (2) descrip- 
tive; (3) reasoning; (4) explanatory. The demonstration that 
narrative and descriptive topics are largely preferred was conclusive. 
On the basis of correlations and experiences, biography, history, 
and manual training and cookery proved, in the order named, the 
decisively preferred sources for compositional material. 

The question has been raised in connection with the findings 
of this inquiry whether pupils should be assigned the topics and 
types which they prefer, or whether they should be given the topics 
and types which they do not prefer, on the theory that what they 
do not like they ought to have, and that they need to receive 
training in the art of handling those types and topics which they 
do not feel particularly interested in. Thus, if a child prefers a 
topic of the narrative type as over against the explanatory or 
expository type, it should be the duty of the teacher to give him 
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more topics of the latter type on the theory that that is what he 
needs most. While I am not personally devoted to this pedagogical 
theory, yet at the same time I must disclaim in my inquiry any 
disposition to apply the data. If, from the facts I have ascertained, 
the teacher should interpret them as meaning that children ought 
to be given those topics and types they do not prefer rather than 
those they do, that is an interpretation which does not concern 
me. I am merely presenting the facts, and each teacher is to 
interpret and apply them as he or she sees fit. 

Latitude of choice. — At the same time enough has been shown, 
it seems to me, to indicate that the most effective method in com- 
positional work is to allow considerable latitude of topic, and not, 
as is generally the case, to require all the pupils in a class or school 
to write on the same topic whether interested or not. There is 
enough variation in our facts in this inquiry to justify us, I think, 
in this conclusion. While there are certain types and topics which 
are distinctly preferable, yet there is a sufficient percentage of 
those who prefer other types and topics to make it unsafe to 
generalize broadly in favor of any one or two. By giving a variety 
of topics and offering an opportunity for choice — not always 
perhaps, but frequently — you give an opportunity for selection 
along the lines of the individual dominant interest, and do not 
force children who have a talent and interest in descriptive writing 
to write expository material, nor, on the other hand, do you force 
the child who is skilled in expository writing to write descriptions 
— which he may abominate. Frequent and reasonable latitude of 
choice is, then, one of the conclusions which I am disposed to draw 
from the inquiry as made. 

Observations on results. — The following tables give the details 
of the investigations both as to boys and girls, and are deserving of 
some study. Biography is strongly the first choice both with boys 
and girls, history being second with boys, but a poor third as first 
choice with girls. The household sciences are evidently much more 
interesting to girls than history. Manual training does not seem 
to make quite the appeal to the boys that cooking and housekeep- 
ing do to girls. 

With boys, actual personal experience ranks higher than imagi- 
native personal experience, while with girls the reverse is true — 
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INTEREST IN STUDIES AND EXPERIENCES 

Boys — A Summary 

Total Number of Boys, 235 



Topics 


First 
Choice 


Combined 

Choice 

First, Second, 

Third 


Percentage 

First 

Choice 


Percentage 

Combined 

Choice 


Rank 


History 


42 
59 

33 
6 

7 
6 

5 

35 
22 

7 
13 


"5 
136 

94 
45 
29 
28 
8 

86 
68 
37 

59 


O.178+ 
.251+ 

.140+ 
.025+ 
.029+ 
• 025+ 
.021 + 

.148+ 
•093 + 
.029 + 

•05S+ 


O.163+ 
.192+ 

•133+ 
.063+ 
.041+ 

•039+ 
.011 + 

.122 
.O96 + 
.052 + 

.083+ 


2 




I 


Manual training and 


4 




9 

7 
10 


Civil government 


Physiology and hygiene. . 
Personal actual expe- 


11 
3 


Personal imaginary 

Other's actual experience 
Other's imaginary expe- 


5 
8 

6 






Totals 


235 


705 













INTEREST IN STUDIES AND EXPERIENCES 

Girls — A Summary 

Total Number of Girls, 285 



Topics 


First 
Choice 


Combined 
Choice 


Percentage 

First 

Choice 


Percentage 

Combined 

Choice 


Rank 


History 


35 
76 

71 
10 

5 
3 
1 

30 

34 
9 

II 


150 
169 

148 
61 
32 
28 

7 

75 

88 
45 

52 


0.122+ 
.266+ 

• 249+ 
•035+ 
.017+ 
.0105+ 

• 0035+ 

.105+ 

.119+ 

• 031+ 

.038+ 


0.175+ 
.197+ 

•173+ 
.071+ 

•037+ 
.032+ 
.008+ 

.087+ 

.102+ 
.052+ 

.060+ 


3 




1 


Manual training and 


2 




7 


Civil government 


9 
10 


Physiology and hygiene. . 
Personal actual expe- 


11 

5 


Personal imaginary ex- 


4 


Other's actual experience 
Other's imaginary expe- 


8 
6 






Totals 


285 


855 













SUMMARY 





235 
285 


705 
85S 


Girls 




Total 


520 


1,560 
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SUMMARY ON INTEREST IN STUDIES AND EXPERIENCES 

Boys and Girls 

Total Number, 520 

Total Number of Choices, 1,560 



Topics 


First 
Choice 


Combined 
Choice 


Percentage 

First 

Choice 


Percentage 

Combined 

Choice 


Rank 


History 


77 
135 

104 
16 
12 

9 

6 

65 
56 
16 

24 


265 
305 

242 

106 

61 

56 

15 

161 

156 

82 

III 


0.148+ 
•259+ 

.200 
.030+ 
■ 023+ 
.017+ 
.011 + 

.125+ 
.107+ 
.030+ 
.046 


0.169+ 
•195+ 

•155+ 
.067+ 

■39 + 
•035+ 
• 009+ 

.103+ 

.100 

■ 052+ 

■71 + 


2 




1 


Manual training and 


3 




7 


Civil government 


9 


Physiology and hygiene. . 
Personal actual expe- 


11 

4 


Personal imaginary expe- 


5 


Other's actual expe- 


8 


Other's imaginary expe- 


6 






Totals 


520 


1,500 













SUMMARY ON TYPES 
Boys 



Topics 


First 
Choice 


Combined 
Choice 


Percentage 

First 

Choice 


Percentage 

Combined 

Choice 


Rank 


Narrative 


107 

52 
44 
37 


177 

132 

86 

85 


0-445+ 
.216+ 
.183+ 
•154+ 


0.368+ 
•275 
•179+ 
•177+ 


1 




2 


Reasoning 


3 

4 






Totals 


240 


480 













Girls 



Narrative 


103 
84 
64 
31 


188 

174 

126 

76 


0.365+ 
.298- 
.227 — 
.109+ 


o-333+ 
.308+ 
.223+ 
•134+ 










3 








Totals 


282 


564 
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Boys and Girls 



Narrative 


2IO 

136 

108 

68 


30S 
306 
212 
161 


0.402+ 
.260+ 
.207 — 
• 13°+ 


0-349+ 
•293+ 
• 203+ 

•IS4+ 




Descriptive 




Reasoning 


3 
4 


Explanatory 




Totals 


522 


1,044 













suggestive perhaps of the fact that the imaginative element is 
somewhat stronger in girls than in boys. 

Physiology and hygiene stand at the bottom of the list of 
interests both for boys and girls separately and collectively. It 
is evident that the body — its structure and health — make little 
appeal to the normal healthy boy and girl at this age. A good sign, 
probably! 

Geography is tenth in the list, and, like physiology and hygiene, 
occupies that place for both boys and girls separately and col- 
lectively. I am disposed to explain the low rank of geography in 
the scale of interests to "remoteness." It is an outgrown interest, 
its culmination having been reached in the sixth grade. 

Literature ranks ninth with boys and seventh with girls — the 
higher rank with girls harmonizing with one's unsubstantiated 
impressions. I confess to a little surprise that literature does not 
stand higher in the scale, and am not prepared to account for it 
except on the theory of the stronger pressure of interests like 
biography, history, personal experiences, and so on. At the same 
time, one is somewhat disappointed to find that it cannot hold its 
head a little higher. 

The following graphic representations indicate more vividly 
than words or figures the preferential scale for each of the four 
recognized forms of discourse and for compositional "stuff," in 
so far as it is the expression of interest in school studies and personal 
experiences. 
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GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION ON THE BASIS OF STUDIES AND 

EXPERIENCE 



Biography . 



History 

Manual Training and 
Domestic Science. 

Actual Personal Ex- 
perience 

Imaginary Personal 
Experience 

Imaginary Experi- 
ence of Other Per- 



Literature 

Actual Experience of 
Other Person 



Civil Government . . . 



Geography 

Physiology and Hy- 
giene 



GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION ON THE BASIS OF TYPES 



Narration 35 

Description 30 

Reasoning to 

Explanation 15 



